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A HOME FOR ORPHANS. 


HERE are many sad words in the English | they convey to us two impersonations, melancholy 

language, some even tearful in their sounds, | enough to be the chief types of helplessness—the 

perhaps none more so than two—“widows” and | woman whose prop and stay are taken from her, 

“orphans.” But these symbols are so because | and the child whose career is saddened at its out- 
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set by the death of those whom God had given to 
protect and shield, and whom, for some mysterious 
purpose of his own, he has taken away. 

These types of affliction are insisted on by one 
whose pathos never fails, and who, in the short and 
simple version of the English Church, exhibits the 
desolation of a nation in the words of the people, 
crying out, “ We are orphans and fatherless, and 
our mothers are widows.” And yet the grief is 
common enough; too common. Here, where we 
work in London, or in any great town; there, 
where they go down to the sea in ships, and ply 
their business on the world of waters; or under 
the earth itself, where the busy miner burrows 
like a human mole, and runs his burrow even 
beneath the waves of the ever-surging sea, men 
droop and die, the active brain stops, and the 
busy fingers are cold and still. So, too, as there 
is “no flock, however watched and tended, but one 
dead lamb is there” and hears not the calling of 
the ewe; no home but has its vacant chair and 
the remembered voice that will never be heard 
again, so there are not many knots or groups of 
us but have their widows and orphans. Tom, who 
vas so brave, and kind, and cheery—the flower of 
the flock—whose pleasant face brought sunshine 
to the room, has gone to his long home; John and 
Hugh, soldiers who married for love, have died on 
foreign service, and left three orphans to subsist 
on small and intermittent pensions; or Frank, 
ever serious, and kind, and good, has died a curate 
in some fever-stricken town. And in a thousand 
other ways, a thousand other men, treading 
circumspectly this slippery walk of life, fall off 
into the gulf of death, dying at their work— 
at desk, ship, shop, the lathe, or in the field— 
dying in their armour in the strife of life, fighting 
on to the end, it may be against poverty and 
disease; moreover, as surely being marked off and 
smitten down as any soldier on an actual battle- 
field. Wordsworth says that “the good die first, 
and we, whose hearts are dry as summer’s dust, 
burn to the socket.” I do not know that that is 
quite true, because—praise be to Heaven—I know 
so many good men that, as yet, the world does 
not want salt and savour; but certainly some of 
our best men have died young. They die before 
they have had time to turn themselves round in 
life, and leave their little ones behind them to 
those who will befriend them for the love of God. 
The bitterest pang such men can haye—a pang 
only to be eased by Faith, almost too strong for 
many—is the belief in God’s mercy and in the 
charity of man. And really it is for us tosee that 
neither fail him, for of all methods of doing good— 
and there are many very questionable, often very 
harmful ways, of which indiscriminate “ charity,” 
that is penny-dropping, is one of the worst—of all 
ways of doing good, the due caring for orphans is 





the most unmistakable. You can live a life of in. 
tentions without ever getting beyond “intend. 
ing;” you can foster a hypocrite—nay, without 
properly looking into the matter, you can create 
a vice by almsgiving; you may make this 
man’s villanty more profitable than a clerk’s in- 
dustry, and give alms to the beggar and the thief, 
who will revel on your money, while they laugh 
at your credulity; but if you aid to educate and 
clothe an orphan you cannot do wrong. “Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction.” Where duty is so plainly pointed out, 
where it does so much good, where it adds to the 
holiness of a nation, the safety of the state, de- 
creases the misery and the crime, forestalls the. 
thief and the Arab of the street and places a use- 
ful working man or woman in his stead; where 
it stops recruiting for the devil’s regiments of the 
line, and adds an efficient soldier to the army of 
the good; where it is thrice—aye, nine times 
blessed—in youth, in age, to the memory of the 
dead, to the comfort of the living; where it 
clothes the naked, feeds the hungry, lodges the 
wayfarer, teaches the ignorant, and returns thus 
laden into the bosom of the giver—shall I, shall 
we, be wrong in calling all to help us in so 
good a work? Should they refuse, let us ask 
Fancy and Imagination to a holy task ;—and, cry 
you mercy, ladies and gentlemen, they have been 
far worse employed—in carrying you to see what 
other eyes have seen, eyes that have looked through 
the Cholera Window, and seen other of the doings 
of that “Angel of Death.” 

So let us look straight down into the blank 
space before us It will shape itself into a very 
poor room, in which, upon a bed, one poor woman 
lies. Her lot in life, which seemed so fair at first— 
as often mornings bright and beautiful turn out 
to gusty days and stormy nights—has been 
checkered and sad. Still, there was the husband 
and one bright boy, and manly hope and love to 
cheer her, till, of a sudden, a little illness, so slight 
at first it seemed but nothing, came, and then he 
died. This death was not much in the newspapers; 
one more case at the EHast-end, or West-end, or 
North, or South, no matter. ‘Things’ steadily 
on the decrease, my lord; we watch and tabulate 
these matters now, and ‘things’ are going on so 
prosperously that we shall soon cease to issue 
bulletins.’ But little recks the dead soldier 
whether he be shot in the first brave charge or hit 
by the spent shot of the last beaten gunner after 
the recall has been blown and the baffled troops 
have left the field. To the widow he was all the 
world, and all the world has gone from her. 
Nurtured carefully, a good wife, but now left 
alone, without trade, money, profession, or business 
tact, what can she doP She and Nature thought, 
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it may be, but one thing was left, and so she slowly 
sickened and died, hopeless, of a withered and a 
proken heart—a disease not in the registrar’s re- 
turns, but which yet kills many who are not ticked 
down nor tabulated, and on whom we issue no 
bulletins. 

There, in the silent chamber—a sacred place 
while Death is king—she lies; a three-year baby, 
yonder-struck at the closed eye and the stone-cold 
hand, plays with the thin coverlet that shrouds 
her form, and the child, with some dim notion of a 
coming sorrow, holds up his baby hand, and with 
pointed finger says, “She sleeps.” His eyes are 
brighter for forgotten tears, his arms are stretched 
into the vacant space, and, as his ears catch the 
sound of coming steps, he calls to his dead father 
to waken her to whom in this world sleeping and 
waking are now both alike. Let us hope that 
some good soul will listen to his cry. 

With some such thoughts as these in my mind, 
Irecently visited the Nationa OrrHan Home, at 
Haw Common, near Richmond. 

“There are from eighty to ninety of them 
in this institution, sir,” said the matron, whom 
one can call comely in the true English sense— 
active, intelligent, and with good looks, looking 
good; “the eldest is fourteen and the youngest 
about three.” 

There the young girls were: some playing, 
swinging, as children will, laughing merrily; 
healthful, but certainly not boisterous nor rude. 
Some, who had struck up that fast and mysterious 
friendship proper to young girls, were knitting 
side by side, softly talking to each other; some 
walked round the small playground, reading; and 
others, in the house, were studying in the school- 
room, or helping in the household work, of which, 
you may be sure, there was enough in so large a 
family. Of these ninety girls, all under ten are 
called “infants,” are carefully tended together, 
and have their separate dormitory, schoolroom, 
and washing-place. It is impossible not to admire 
the cleanliness and order of the place. Twenty- 
four small heads, two and two, press those little 
white pillows, and sleep calmly the sleep of 
innocence and peace; and forty-eight little 
feet put on those stout, diminutive boots to 
trudge together to their Sunday services in the 
church, and raise the little voices of twenty-four 
young hearts in a hymn of praise to an Almighty 
Father. 

So, too, the matron, not without a consciousness 
of well-doing, shows twenty-four Sunday straw 
bonnets and twenty-four neat plaid or tartan 
tippets which the “infants” wear. These, like 
the boots, are kept in wardrobes, duly folded and 
numbered, only the boots turn their eight-and- 
forty toes into pigeon-holes such as lawycrs—to 
worse purpose too—fill up with papers. 





The room wherein these vigorous but orphaned 
infants wash is again a perfect pattern of arrange- 
ment and neatness. A dozen or so pewter basins 
in as good a lavatory as need be, low down to suit 
the infant stature, are ranged round the room, on 
the floor of which is a batten so that it shall be 
always dry. In another room, half a dozen infant 
baths, of a size corresponding to such small fry, 
are supplied with hot and cold water, and here 
health is consulted by a thorough wash of, and 
much splashing by, the four-and-twenty infants 
once and sometimes twice a week. 

Similar to these, but on a larger scale, plain, 
substantial; and without finery, are the lavatory 
and bathroom of the elder girls. In each of the 
dormitories there are monitresses, and after prayers 
are said, and the orphans are in bed, the little 
tongues are bound by a chain of silence, unless, in- 
deed, they murmur in their sleep. With the infants, 
in a kind of large pew, covered in with a screen of 
ground glass, but admitting sound freely enough, 
since the screen does not reach the ceiling, a nurse 
or attendant sleeps ; and in a smaller room are one 
or two sick children, whom Dr. Julius, of Rich- 
mo6nd, attends gratuitously. Were there funds 
sufficient, the number of orphan girls would be 
increased to 150, and then it would be wise to build 
a small sanitarium at some distance from the Home. 
As it is, however, the health of the children, taken 
from all classes and all counties of the kingdom, 
and some of them, perchance, but badly fed, is 
remarkably good. 

From the upper part of the Home, which the 
visitors have first examined, they descend to a 
large very well-ventilated schoolroom, inspecting 
the linen presses as they go down, and admiring 
cleanliness and order. All the clothes—boots and 
bonnets excepted—are made in the Home. In the 
workroom some rough and substantial stuff, warm 
and heavy, is being cut up and made ready for 
winter petticoats. The schoolroom is much the 
same as all such rooms are, only more cleanly 
and neat. Slates seem to be abolished, and the pro- 
vince of many—as of the kings of German States— 
to be fulfilled by two of a gigantic size; there they 
stand, in large oaken frames, like a couple of cheva!l- 
glasses reflecting nothing but chalk figures. The 
course of instruction is simple: arithmetic, read- 
ing, and writing—the old three R’s, which, if well 
mastered, are all that our poor little orphans want, 
as they are brought up to help and support them- 
selves, and, when they leave the Home, go into 
service, or as apprentices to some trade, where 
female labour is remunerative. But there is such 
order and plain, solid, clean comfort in this Home, 
that any one who secures a good servant from it 
must be lucky; while the poor girl herself, made to 
sleep, it may be, in an underground kitchen, must 
often regret the pleasant Orphan Home on Ham 
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Common. And here, only that Mr. Ruskin has 
done it forcibly and well before me, I would say 
something about the lodgment of our servants; 
but with this hint, readers are left to look to it. 

The kitchen and: the laundry are what they 
should be. When our visitor saw it the cook was 
“cleaning up,” an uncomfortable operation even with 
a drawing-room; but here everything was in order, 
and the fire, like a living thing, burned merrily as 
if it had done its duty in preparing a good meal 
for nearly a hundred hungry orphans. Although 
dinner was not long over, they had begun, in a 
little room especially devoted to the purpose, to 
cut up the wholesome wheaten bread for tea, for 
the meal so called—which is the last the orphans 
have, and is luckily composed of cocoa and some- 
thing that can nourish, as from five at night until 
eight the next morning—a long time for the 
young—those white little teeth have no employ- 
ment. The dietary seems to be very good; if it 
errs it is not on the side of too much indulgence. 
Meat three times out of the seven days, soup once, 
puddings—trice, milk, and bread, and apple, on the 
other days :—hence, perhaps, not a superabundance 
of colour in the orphans’ cheeks, who are otherwise 
tall, strong, and healthy. <A large garden beyond 
the playground, too large to be well cultivated by 
two gardeners, supplies the vegetables and fruit. 
One visitor, having an eye to agriculture—it 
can hardly be called horticulture, for there are no 
flowers—thinks that a great deal more could be 
got out of that piece of land, but you must put 
a great deal more into it. Then this visitor, 
who had an eye to improvement, and insisted 
that orphans must play, God bless them! and 
that everything was so well done that it was a 
pity to spoilso noble a lifeboat—a boat put out to 
so many wrecks on the dark ocean of adversity 
—this visitor, I say, was going to suggest some 
other inexpensive improvement, when the secre- 
tary and matron stopped him by a hint: there 
were no funds ! 

“There are many orphans waiting their turn 
outside this harbour of refuge,” said the secre- 
tary,—“ many who cannot come in, because, though 
we have some room, we have not enough money. 
Many good people help us, but even three thousand 
nine hundred pounds is a small sum to clothe, edu- 
cate, and feed nearly one hundred orphan girls, not- 
withstanding that this building is our own, and the 
land has been given. There is another wing——” 

I never knew an energetic secretary to a good 
institution who did not want another wing, and, 
to tell the truth, I shared the desire of the gentle- 
man in question. There was, I learnt, a little four- 
year-old girl, the orphan of a certain stalwart and 
staunch keeper of the Eddystone Lighthouse, who 
had trimmed the lamp on many a stormy night on 
the wild Atlantic Ocean: his light has gone out 





now, and one should like to shelter his little girl 
under that “wing.” One might wish for another 
wing, beneath whose shelter boys might grow to 
be good soldiers and sailors, and to serve our 
mother England in the troublous times to come, 
Indeed, if wishes could build homes and hospitals, 
many poor were housed, and many a good deed 
were done. 

But, alas! they will not. Wishes alone are of 
little avail; we must combine to help the helpless, 

So in the soft autumnal light, with many a dead 
leaf fluttering to the ground, I walk onward to the 
great city by the river’s side. How many homeless 
orphans lie there now! How many a breaking, 
aching heart would be eased if it knew that such a 
home as this awaited its lonely child! and if wishes 
cannot do much, the little good deeds of many may 
raise a large heap which shall do so, and in the 
sight of Him who implants all kindly thoughts 
and gentle deeds, the widow’s mite was equal to 
the rich man’s liberal treasure. ; 

This Homz was founded, some years ago, to 
provide specially for the children who had been 
Jeft orphans when cholera visited this country 
with terrible severity. A similar calamity, though 
less terrible in malignity, has this summer been 
abroad in the land, and this, therefore, affords a 
very fitting opportunity for us to help this charity, 
and enlarge its sphere of usefulness, in perfect 
harmony with its original establishment. Our 
readers have done nobly in their efforts to save 
human life, by collecting nearly £2,000 for the 
lifeboat cause. Our appeal to them now is not 
merely to supply the bodily wants of suffering 
little children, but to do what we can to save them 
from spiritual starvation. Every such effort must 
have His blessing whose will it is that “not one 
of these little ones shall perish.” Even a cup of 
cold water given in His name to them is accepted 
by Him as given to Himself. With so much to 
excite our Christian pity, to awaken our Christian 
sympathy, to encourage our Christian efforts, we 
ask our readers to join together and do this good 
deed. It only requires a little individual effort to 
raise enough money to build a “ Quiver Wing” to 
this National Orphan Home. To each one who 
does something towards this end the thought -of 
the little helpless ones safely housed, and fed, and 
clothed, and trained up alike for duty in this life 
and happiness with their Saviour in the next, will 
ever be a source of truest and purest satisfaction. 
And when we have run our course and are about 
to sleep, we may not look indeed “to have a tomb 
of orphans’ tears wept o’er us,” in the words of 
Shakespeare, but our simpler deed will be re- 
warded with the swect consciousness that we have 
in some measure “ taught the orphan boy to read, 
and taught the orphan girl to sew,” and have so fur 
helped forward God’s cause of good in this world, 
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LORD BISHOP OF NELSON, NEW ZEALAND, LATE INCUMBENT OF ALL SAINTS, MILE END NEW TOWN. 


SHE records of a good man’s life are 

AJM no mere tribute to excellency—which, 

Nae) in truth, finds its reward elsewhere— 

fai but are so many fresh proofs of the 

reality of those principles which 

actuate him, and so many indications of the Great 
Spirit which moves upon the hearts of men. 

Andrew Burn Suter, the recently-appointed 
Bishop of Nelson, was born in London, on St. 
Andrew’s Day, the 30th November, 1830. His 
maternal grandfather was Major-General Andrew 
Burn, R.M., whose memoir, written by Dr. 
Gregory, was very popular at a time when 
neither army nor navy presented many instances 
of those God-fearing men who, happily, have of 
late become more numerous in both services. 

Mr. Suter received the usual education at St. 
Paul’s School, but was indebted to another source 
for training and instruction in that spiritual 
knowledge which is of so much greater importance. 
His mother was a pious and excellent woman, and 
her teachings proved of vital benefit, not only to 
her son, but also to many other young men. 
We draw attention to this with the greater plea- 


sure because, although a mother’s influence has 
been described fully and frequently, we believe 
itis not yet clearly understood—if, indeed, it ever 
can be—how the inquiring and susceptible mind of 
childhood is apt to take abiding impressions as to 
religious truth and happiness from the early 
scenes and words which are addressed to its 


senses. 

Mr. Suter went to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he distinguished himself, and was a B.A. and 
senior optime in 1853. After being engaged in 
tuition for two years, he became curate of St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the- West, from 1855 to 1860; during two 
years of which period he was honorary secretary 
of the Church of England Young Men’s Society. 
In the performance of these varied duties, he 
laboured zealously and earnestly in his Master’s 
service, preaching, on more than one occasion, 
on the steps of the Royal Exchange. He was 
then sent by the Bishop of London to the charge 
of the important parish of All Saints, Mile End 
New Town—a large church, in which, neverthe- 
less, there was a congregation of but eleven or 
twelve persons, out of a population of 11,000. 
Some idea may be gained of Mr. Suter’s faith- 
ful labours when we learn that he increased his 
hearers to 500 on Sunday evenings, and brought 
together more than 100 communicants; that his 
young men’s society included 30 members; that 
the baptisms increased from 24 to 119 in the year; 





the children in the Sunday-school from 100 to 
450; the scholars in the day-school from 213 to 
300; and that a mothers’ meeting, a young men’s 
Bible class, a depdt for pure literature, and a 
maternity association, and various night-schools 
were established. 

His services were eminent, too, as chaplain to 
the Tower Hamlets Volunteers, in whom he took 
the greatest interest, and for whom he composed 
several hymns. The following is the first stanza of 
one of them, which, it will be seen, has the loyal 
style, as well as the tune, of the National Anthem: 


**O God, be pleased to shed 
Upon our Sovereign’s head 
Peace, power, and life. 
Keep her and hers from harm, 
Stilling each vain alarm, 
Or give the conqueror’s palm 
In every strife.” 


And these are two stanzas of another :— 


“We come to consecrate to Thee 
Our well-proved weapons reverently ; 
To make thy name our shield and tower, 
To guard us from the invader’s power. 
** Defenders of our hearts and homes! 
Defenders of these hallowed domes! 
Defenders of our right to pray! 
We stand before Thee, Lord, this day!” 


From these laborious and responsible charges, 
at so early an age, Mr. Suter has been removed, 
in the providence of God, to the diocese of Nelson, 
being nominated by the Bishop of London, in 
whose hands the Synod of Nelson had placed 
the choice. The bishop’s selection of Mr. Suter 
having been confirmed by the Synod of the 
Church of New Zealand and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the new bishop was consecrated, by 
Royal licence, on the 24th of August, in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 

The diocese of Nelson numbers 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, for whom there are but thirty places of 
worship, and only seven clergymen. It is time, 
indeed, that something should be done to remedy 
this great deficiency, and the matter could not be 
placed in better hands. A fund of £4,000 is even 
now being raised by the bishop to take out more 
clergy, and his lordship is ready to give lectures, 
illustrated by photographic dissolving views of the 
principal scenes and features of New Zealand. 

Mr. Suter’s labours in the incumbency of All 
Saints received most pleasing acknowledgments 
and testimonials from all classes of his congrega- 
tion. Never was there a more unanimous voice 
of love and gratitude than that which spoke 
with and by those presentations, which were not 
only numerous and valuable in themselves, but 
also represented a universal feeling, as they were 
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procured by subscription from high and low, old 
and young, who rejoiced in such an opportunity 
for the expression of their deep regard for their 
pastor and his excellent wife. Such a retrospect, 


so crowned, may well be matter of thanksgiving 


to minister and people, and suggests the hope of 
alike mutual affection in a new and distant sphere, 
We heartily wish the young bishop God-speed in 
his work, both before he leaves, and after he has 
reached his new diocese in New Zealand. 








INFLUENCE. 


ID you ever think, my friend,’on the 

| influence your “walk and conversa- 

&| tion” exerts upon others, and, recipro- 

5! cally, theirs on you? It is probable 

~ that, now and then, you have given it 
a passing thought, and possible that at rarer 
intervals you may have gone a little into the 
ethics of the subject; but in its wider sense, and 
moral application to every motion and emotion of 
our lives, we know little, think less, and often care 
least. Yet what subject can be of greater im- 
portance? Why, the whole world is pervaded 
by an atmosphere or sea of sensibility, kept in 
continual perturbation by individual reciprocal 
influence. Like rain-drops falling on a pool, where 
their little circling waves mix and mingle, each 
partly overcoming and being partly overcome, so 
is individual human influence in the sea of social 
intercourse. 

But there are many who think, or, rather, for 
want of thought imagine, that it is only the great 
or the wealthy who have any influence worth 
speaking of, and thus undervalue, if they do not 
altogether ignore, the power that goes forth of 
themselves, and consequently thsir own responsi- 
bility in the matter. But whether our position be 
high or low, our wealth much or little, whether 
we be young or old, every action, every word, every 
look or moyement—even the whole tenor of our 
lives, and at every moment, has an influence 
either for good or evil on those about us. This is 
a startling and momentous thought: for as surely 
as we possess this power, so surely will it be 
exerted. There is no such thing as the making 
no use of our influence; it is impossible to let it 
lie dormant; voluntary or involuntary it goes 
forth of us, and whether we will or no it will 
perform its work—and we are just as responsible 
tor the use of this moral force as for that of any 
other gift we possess; we cannot allow it to have 
an evil effect without being called to account. 

It surely becomes us, then, as reasonable beings, 
to be very solicitous that our influence should 
work only for good; that God may be glorified, 
and those around us benefited; and that it may 
give joy and not sorrow to look back on the days 
gone by. 

There are two ways in which we exert a moral 
influence. The one is by direct teaching, the other 





‘ 


by example. We all know the old proverb, as true 
as it is trite, about example being better than 
precept. No matter what our teaching be, if our 
example does not correspond it will have little 
effect—aye, sometimes worse than no effect; the in- 
consistency acting as a spur in the opposite direc. 
tion. Weare creatures of imitation and sympathy, 
and therefore ever ready to follow in the wake 
of others. The power of a bad example also is 
greater than that of a good one, because fallen 
human nature of itself inclines to the bad, and 
consequently follows more readily that which 
agrees with its inclination. 

There are few among us who teach evil directly ; 
neither are there many who intentionally set a bad 
example; most people, indeed, would be shocked 
at such a thing. But it is a sad fact that there 
are many who thoughtlessly do so. And while we 
thoughtlessly and insensibly set forth an example, 
it is just as thoughtlessly and insensibly followed. 
In fact, it is our insensible influence which has 
the greatest effect, because it occupies the greater 
part of our lives. In our daily employment and 
conversation, in our pleasures and recreations, 
this insensible influence constantly exerts itself. 
It floats around us like an atmosphere; and it is 
impossible for people to meet together without 
influencing and being influenced—it may be unin- 
tentionally with regard to both, but none the less 
surely. 

The young are more easily influenced than 
grown-up persons. Their habits, their ideas of 
religion and morality, and of everything, are only 
forming; and in all likelihood they will be formed 
according to what they see around them—the 
pressure from without will mould their character. 
They feel they do not know as much as their 
elders, and depend on them for guidance; and as 
example is strongest, it is most likely to be 
followed. 

This readiness in the young to follow, should 
make older persons, and especially parents, so- 
licitous to set before them a good example. If 
there are any who have greater influence over the 
young than others, it ought, surely, to be their 
parents. But though parents teach their children 
what is right and punish them for doing wrong, 
yet, if they see these parents commit the same 
faults as those for which they are punished, they 
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feel the punishment to be an injustice, and rebel 
against it; and though fear of punishment may 


keep them from committing these faults in the’ 


presence of their seniors, they will do so all the 
more readily when out of sight. Doubtless, 
God by his grace can, and often does, enable 
them to see the parents’ errors in their true 
light, and avoid them; but the parents’ guilt is not 
lessened because their evil example has not been 
followed. 

But others, as well as the young, are influenced 
by our conduct. Every one, as we have said, is 
influenced by every other in some degree, no 
matter how firmly ruled by habit; everything in 
the light takes a tinge from the colours of the 
objects around it. 

Think, what a responsibility rests upon us—and 
what a privilege we have of doing a glorious work 
by the influence of our teaching and example, and, 
notleast, by the silent, invisible influence that steals 
from us insensibly, like the wind, unseen but felt, 
bearing the fragrance of our heart and life to purify 
and ennoble, to refresh, and comfort, and encou- 
rage other hearts. Let us strive that the whole 
tenor of our lives be such that their sweet influence 
may gently lead others on the way to virtue and 
happiness. 

But what if this our power be like the hot 
blast that bears on its wings pestilence and 
death—the more deadly because it is unseen; 
silently, as in darkness, doing the work of destruc- 
tion? Well may we cry, with the royal poet of 
old—“ Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; 
keep the door of my lips. Incline not my heart 
to any evil thing, to practise wicked works with 
them that work iniquity.” And let us seek that 
our lives may be more and more conformed to 
that of Him from whom it emanated; that, by the 
power of the living Spirit, the purity and love- 
liness of his character may flow out in ours, and 
help to soothe and heal the sorrows and wounds of 
our poor bleeding humanity; that his truth and 
nobleness may crown us with the dignity of true 
manhood ; that his sympathy and gentleness may 
move us with compassion for the miserable; that 
our light so shine.before men, that they may see 
our good works, and glorify our Father who is in 
heaven; and that our naked miserable nature may 





again walk the earth clothed by him in “ the beauty 
of holiness.” 

At this season, when the year is drawing to a 
close, 1t befits us thoughtfully to look back on our 
conduct. How shall we stand on the 1st of January, 
1867, as compared with the 1st of January, 1866 ? 
Has our influence had a greater effect for good than 
in any former year, or has it had a greater effect 
for evil? One or other it must have been. If we 
are not progressing, we must be retrograding, 
slowly and imperceptibly it may be, but none the 
less surely. 

Let us then be up and doing, for the night is 
coming, when no man can work. Work, for our- 
selves and others. Strive—for strive we must, if 
we would succeed—to accomplish more for the 
good of society than we have done in the past; that 
while we live our influence may be eyes to the 
blind, and feet to the lame, and strength and 
courage to the faint and fearful; and even after we 
have left this scene of toit and strife, the light of 
our lives may serve to guide those who come after 
us. “Then shall our light break forth as the 
morning, and our health shall spring forth speedily: 
and our righteousness shall go before us; the glory 
of the Lord shall be our rereward.” 

Away with selfishness; let the thought of perish- 
ing brothers and sisters make our souls emerge 
from the chillness of its narrow vaults into the 
broad sunlight of sympathy and benevolence. We 
are not to neglect ourselves or our own, but let 
“every man look also on the things of others.” 
The good of our fellows and that of ourselves are 
not antagonistic; they lie parallel, and in seeking 
the one we find the other. It is a false philosophy 
that teaches to enrich ourselves at the expense of 
others—to expect good by the harm or neglect of 
our neighbour. The best blessings are of wider 
distribution, and are found in greatest abundance 
by those who deal them. The true philosophy, 
the word of the infallible Teacher, tells us that “it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” And we 
may, if we will, verify its truth in our own ex- 


| perience, and make our life flow down to the sea of 


eternity like a bright stream, singing as it goes, 
itself overhung and hidden, but its course marked 
far and wide by the beautiful verdure which it 
nourishes by its waters. J. H. 








THE NARROW-MINDED 


y HERE is a common mistake respect- 


narrow-mindedness which it 
It is often 


ing 


would be well to avoid. 


| argued that a man has a contracted | 


mind because his opinions and prin- 
ciples are cast in a rigid mould. The charge, may 
of course, be well founded in this or that instance, 


MAN. 


but the reason assigned for it is insufficient. He 
who has mastered a definite system of belief—poli- 
tical, religious, or social—will, I believe, generally 
speaking, be less narrow-minded than one whose 
convictions are unstable, and whose ideas are 
vague. Narrowness of mind, consists not so much 
in the system adopted by oneself, as in the way of 
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looking at the systems maintained by others. 
Early education may have imbued a person with 
notions neither correct nor expansive, and he 
may cling to them with the utmost tenacity, yet 
if he holds them in humility, if he is willing to 
learn what he has never been taught, if he allows 
that other men who differ from him may be as 
conscientious in their walk and as sincere in their 
convictions as he in his, such an individual is far 
from being narrow-minded. 

“The good Monsieur Saici, friend of every- 
body,” is a poor specimen of universal sym- 
pathy. . He is full of vanity and emptiness, 
and has no antipathies because he has no first 
principles. You may call him, if you will, a good- 
natured simpleton, but he is certainly not a philan- 
thropist. John Howard, Mrs. Fry, William Wil- 
berforce, and Wilhelmina Sieveking, had all deep 
and definite persuasions, yet their minds were 
large. Macaulay, again, was throughout life a 
consistent Whig, yet no one has writtem more 
strongly on the advantages we derive from the 
existence of two great and conflicting political 
parties. “The truth,” he says, “is that, though 
both parties have often seriously erred, England 
could have spared neither.” This is truly liberal. 
A grand and rare faculty is that of seeing two sides 
of a question, without relinquishing one’s own, and 
of entertaining at the same time the tenderest and 
most respectful consideration for the view taken 
of it by another man. A narrow-minded person 
is troubled with no difficulties. To him all is easy 
and clear; but his neighbour, who is gifted with a 
larger understanding, having seen and overcome 
difficulties in his study of. every subject, can form 
something like a due estimate of those which are 
felt by others. His own faith is firmer because he 
has mastered them: but for the same reason his 
charity is enlarged also. The very process by 
which he arrives at belief in anything makes him 
tolerant of those who doubt. Investigation is the 
parent of kindness. It is the ignorant who are 
superciliously dogmatic, not the learned. I have 
far more fellow-feeling with one whose opinions 
differ from mine, but who is considerate and loving 
towards such as disagree with him, than I have with 
another who coincides with me in theory on every 
point, but who does so ina blind and bigoted way. 

Narrow-mindedness is the fruitful source of 
moral degradation. It stifles in the breast the 
rising of better and nobler feelings, and for the 
sake of a party or a favourite idea, often changes 
generous impulses into designing cruelty. It is 
the mother of persecution, and to it may be 
ascribed all the intolerant and sanguinary events 
of history. The man whose thoughts range wide, 
who has full confidence in the truth and benefi- 
cence of his own system, will never persecute those 
who do not embrace it. He will rely on its inhe- 





rent might, and will use no means for its propaga- 
tion but earnest persuasion. He will see that 
persecution frustrates its own purpose, violates the 
moral law and the religion of nature, excites dis. 
«gust at the tenets it was intended to promote, and 
occasions, in the long-run, terrible reprisals. The 
very countenance of a persecutor indicates the 
littleness of his mind. The cheeks are pale with 
emotion, the brows contracted, and the lips com. 
pressed. He fears his own shadow, and trembles 
in the dark. Torquemada, the Spanish Inquisitor. 
General, lived in constant dread of assassination. 
He is said to have kept a reputed unicorn’s horn 
on his table, with a view of detecting and neutralis- 
ing poisons; while, to protect his person, he 
was allowed an escort of fifty horse and 200 
foot when he rode through the country. His 
narrow-mindedness may almost shelter itself under 
the name of insanity. In 1490, he caused several 
Hebrew Bibles to be burnt, lest the Jews should 
pervert them to their own destruction, and, not 
long after, he destroyed more than 6,000 volumes 
of Oriental learning in Salamanca, the very seat of 
science. Arabic literature was thought to foster 
Mahometanism in the minds of readers, and 
Ximenes, therefore, following the narrow policy of 
Torquemada, caused piles of manuscripts beauti- 
fully executed and highly decorated, to be burnt in 
the squares of Granada. In a still more fanatical 
spirit, the chronicler Bernaldez expressed the 
wish that “the whole accursed race of Jews, male 
and female, of twenty years of age and upwards, 
might be purified with fire and fagot.” 
Narrow-mindedness is as disastrous in philo- 
sophy as in religion, and deprives the most forcible 
and eloquent contfposition of all intrinsic value. It 
lies at the root of tyranny, nor is there anything 
which should be more studiously banished from 
the cabinet of rulers. It caused the downfall of 
the Stuarts, and has prevented many princes in 
our own day from discerning the signs of the times. 
It fosters national prejudice, and often increases 
that right and laudable attachment we have to our 
own country and usages to such an extent that we 
are unable to perceive the advantages which neigh- 
bouring people have over us, in this or that par- 
ticular. It was national prejudice of this stupid 
kind which led the King of Dahomey to indulge 
his people lately with the sacrifice of 2,000 human 
victims! There are many prejudices which are a 
precious inheritance—prejudices in a right direc- 
tion, derived, perhaps, from fond and pious parents: 
these cannot be ruffled without great danger. But 
prejudices which strictly deserve the name—pre- 
mature and unfair judgments concerning men and 
things—are always narrow-minded ; and travelling 
is one great means of dissipating them. The man 
who has visited many foreign lands, conversed with 








persons of every class and various persuasions, 
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‘* —. The last country walk we took 
Led through the churchyard gate.”—p. 139. 
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may fall indeed into the opposite extreme of losing 
the love of his country, and throwing off the creed 
of his youth, but he can rarely be reproached with 
narrow-mindedness. 

This defect is the bane of criticism, and is often 
discoverable in men of great ability. They are not 
perhaps, contracted in their views in general, but 
only in some points. Thus Jeffrey ridiculed 
Wordsworth, and Byron mocked at him in a most 
offensive and ungenerous manner. This was the 
more to be deprecated, because in some respects 
the Lake poet surpassed his licentious rival. 
Addison preferred Grecian to Gothic architecture, 
and decried the latter in a strain altogether un- 
worthy of his genius. Men of large mind have 
often a narrow corner init. “Persons frequently 
cling to the errors of their childhood,” says Con- 
dorcet, “long after they have recognised the truths 
needed for their destruction.” The narrow-minded 
are never dramatic. They cannot throw them- 
selves into others’ characters, and imagine lines of 
conduct that. people would pursue under trying 
circumstances. They do not even take pleasure in 
such creations of fancy, and if they attempt any 
fictitious writing, are sure to reproduce their own 
ideas and dispositions in every personage they 
invent. Byron was always his own hero; Shake- 
speare and Walter Scott never painted themselves. 
Narrow-mindedness is essentially egotistic, and 
measures all things by itself. It cannot compre- 
hend the pliancy with which a statesman bends his 
policy according to circumstances, and thinks he 
must be unprincipled because he yields to them. 
Still less can it tolerate an author who presents 
two entirely different views of a subject, and it 
argues that they must be discrepant because they 
arenotthesame. Plato has puzzled ahest of critics 
by doing this, and more. He has, in some of his 
essays, maintained opinions absolutely the reverse 
of those he advocated in others, and Mr. Grote, 
his latest and one of his ablest commentators, has 
shown that these papers were not, as some sup- 
posed, written at distinct periods of his life, but 
that, in the imperfect state of science at that epoch, 
Plato thought it well to argue sometimes for and 
sometimes against the same theory. In this man- 
ner, he believed, the minds of his pupils would be 
enlarged, and truth might at last be elicited by free- 








dom of discussion. His master, Socrates, was the 
victim of narrow-minded judges, and the champion 
of fair and full argumentation rather than of any 
well-defined system he had to propound. 

There is nothing to which straitened foreheads 
are more averse than reformation and progress, 
They are always harping on “the good old times,” 
and look with suspicion on everything which does 
not run in their own groove. There never was a 
change for the better which they have not op- 
posed in the outset, never a new discovery in 
science which they have not denounced as mis- 
chievous. All their sympathies are with the past, 
and if they could be induced to move ait all, it 
would be in a retrograde direction. They would 
have condemned Galileo if they had lived in his 
day. Their disease is their boast and joy. They 
lie in the social mass like fossils, and, like ptero- 
dactyls and ichthyosauri, they represent a bygone 
race. They will never admit that the world is 
going forward, but invariably maintain that it 
becomes more wilful and wicked. ‘Their eyes are 
always fixed on a setting sun, and they see no 
dawn in the east. They cannot grasp the idea 
of the world’s progressive development in spite 
of local and temporary reverses. They can 
trace no analogy between its physical and moral 
history; nor see how, as it laboured on through 
ages of violent revolution, till order and beauty 
were educed out of chaos, and its surface was fitted 
to be the habitation of man, so even now it is toil- 
ing onward, amid broken lights to that higher and 
better state, in which political wisdom, social har- 
mony, and religious truth will prevail and prosper, 
and the children of science will be more humble 
because less superficial. As the light of know- 
ledge increases, the narrow-minded, like night- 
birds, will betake themselves to their holes, and 
there abide till their eye becomes accustomed to 
the blaze of day. The mind of man is growing 
larger, and is piercing more keenly the wonders 
of Nature, the mysteries of being, and the ways 
of God. The age to come will look back on our 
attainments as small, and will in its turn be 
surpassed by that which will ensue. Permanence 
itself involves the idea of progress, for without this 
it would not be permanent, but would decay. 

J.C. E. 








MY COUSIN’S PORTRAIT. 


72 UST where the early sunbeams fall, 
u p _ And waken meat dawn, 
5} To hear the lark sing praise because 
— Another day is born, 

There hangs a little portrait, and none know how ’tis 

stored,— 
I simply tell my guests it is “my cousin, gone 

abroad.” 








He lived upon the breezy hills, 
And I in London town; 
My face was fair, and thin and pale, 
And his was fresh and brown, 
But oh! what happy times we had, when we were 
girl and boy, 
And had not got a ghost of care to haunt us in our 
joy! 
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My earliest thoughts of him are linked 
With pleasant flowers and trees, 
With gloveless hands, and locks unbound 
And freshened in the breeze. 
And often since in country towns, I’ve felt mine 
eyes grow dim, 
Because each homely sight and sound brought 
memories of him. 


When last I saw his country home, 
Its hearth was desolate ; 
And the last country walk we took 
Led through the churchyard gate : 
And as we faced the sunset there—the new-made 
grave was nigh— 
I knew in all the wide green earth his nearest friend 
was I, 





When next we met, we met to part, 
Upon the crowded pier ; 
And through the drizzling mist I saw 
The gaunt, black shipping near: 
And as he kissed my tear-stained cheek in all the 
wind and rain, 
I could not—did not—dare to hope Id see his face 
again. 
Yet keenest sorrows very soon 
To happiest memories turn ; 
As sweetest smiles break calmly forth 
From lips we fancy stern ; 
For then how bitterly I wept, to think that he must 
roam, 
And now I’m almost glad he went, for now he’s com- 
ing home! IsaABELLA Frvie. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
A REMOVAL. 


7 is a brave man who defies, to the teeth, 
e3 the hydra of public opinion ; that is, if 
f3| his cause be a just one. Dionysius Curl- 
4) ing thought his cause was eminently just, 
= Was it not the vindication of innocence? 

His first step was easy and simple, owing to the 
prompt, business-like habits of Clara Melrose. She 
had already communicated with her uncle’s solicitor, 
and joint-trustee with Simon Crosskeys, touching the 
payment of the insurance. 

This gentleman at once arranged the matter to her 
satisfaction, so that nothing remained but to take up 
the money. 

Dionysius Curling, as we know, had ridden over to 
Mansfield to receive it on behalf of Clara Melrose- 
After the necessary preliminaries had been gone 
through, the money was paid to him. ‘Two fifty- 
pound notes constituted the sole capital of the 
widow; save, indeed, her learning and her industry. 

The Vicar of Deepdale rode home in excellent 
spirits. He had a soothing vision, all the way, of a 
sweet face at the windows of the gloomy old house ; 
and of a sweet voice giving him the praise which 
he justly deserved. 

He was not mistake The face of Clara Melrose 
did appear, fair and in. \cent as ever, at the window. 
And, a moment after, he met her in the hall, in a 
perfect glow of gratitude. 

“Oh, Mr. Curling, how good, how kind you are!” 

Dionysius, pleased and flattered, took out his purse, 
and delivered up the money. She received it thank- 
fully, but with tears. 

“Ah! my poor uncle,” said she, weeping. Then, 
when her tears had dried up, which they did pre- 
sently, she disclosed still further the energy and 
promptitude of her nature. 





VICARAGE. 


“MARK WARREN.” 


had decided to take the furniture at a valuation; 
nay, indeed, had already done so. Then she had, 
through the medium of Martha Beck, found and 
hired a young girl, who was to constitute her whole 
establishment for the present. 

“Until I get my pupils,” said she, smiling. And 
he had scarcely digested all these facts, when she 
added another. She intended to quit the vicarage 
that very day. 

How it would be with her when she emerged 
from her hiding-place, the mind of Dionysius was 
troubled to conjecture. She seemed so surrounded 
by an atmosphere of innocence —innocence was so 
stamped upon her brow—her manner and bearing 
bore such evidence of it, that, after the first moment 
of grief and indignation, she did not appear to 
realise her position. Still, when she announced her 
intention of quitting the vicarage, Dionysius knew 
that the crisis was at hand. He did not say so. 
He clung, still, to the hope that his lordly counte- 
nance of the widow would avail much, even as re- 
garded her arch-foe, Simon Crosskeys. 

The plan Clara Melrose had concocted was to take 
up her abode in her new home that very night. 

“T can go in the dusk of the evening,” she said 
to Dionysius. 

Her servant was already there, getting everything 
in readiness for her reception. The house had been 
thoroughly cleaned from top to bottom, and the 
arranging of the furniture could be done at leisure. 
It was important for her to take her departure as 
speedily as possible. 

Dionysius knew why she shrunk from going 
abroad in open daylight. He knew, full well, why— 
that last day of her sojourn in what had once 
been the home of her childhood—her sweet face 
looked so sad and so serious. 

Alas! hers was a case of peculiar hardship and 
desolation. Already, the iron had entered into hee 





The cottage, it appears, was partly furnished. She 


soul, 
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She had left many friends behind at Deepdale; 
but not ome had been to inquire after, or to sympa- 
thise withj her. Save Dionysius Curling, she did 
not seem to“have a friend in the world. It was 
evident that she felt this keenly; still she did not, as 
we said before, realise it to the full. ‘I shall live it 
down,” she kept repeating, “I shall live it down.” 

Toward evening, Dionysius walked with her to 
the door of her new house. The night was dark, 
and the streets deserted; consequently, he had not 
to encounter the prejudicial eyes of Deepdale. In 
silence and obscurity, the widow went forth from 
her refuge. Not. a word was spoken on the way. 
She let her veil down, so that her face was wholly 
concealed. Dionysius knew that she was weeping; 
but he did not attempt, just then, to console her. 
He was in grief himself. Coming events cast their 
shadows before, and he feared that troublous times 
were coming for them both. 

When they reached the door of the cottage, she did 
not invite him in. It was late, and she evidently 
wished to be alone. When he wished her success, she 
thanked him, in a voice that was full of emotion, and 
then she said— 

“Mr. Curling, there is one request I am about to 
make.” 

“Pray ask it,” said Dionysius, eagerly and kindly. 

«To-morrow is the Sabbath,” said she, in a tone of 
great seriousness. “I should wish to attend the ser- 
vice at church.” 

His heart gave a great bound; then it suddenly 
felt like a stone. 

“ May I sit in my old place—in my dear uncle’s 
pew ?” 

The vicarage pew! His pew! 

The blood rushed to his face, as, in a moment, there 
rose up before him the assembled congregation of 
Deepdale! Face to face with Clara Melrose! Yet 
how could he hesitate? He had thrown down the 
gauntlet. As yet, he knew not who would take it up. 
What could he say but that he should be very happy? 

“Thank you,” replied she. “Ah! it will be a 
trying Sunday to me,” added she, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

When he was gone, she went in and closed the door. 
She seemed, at first, to be somewhat overwhelmed 
with the loneliness and the forlornness of her situa- 
tion. She sat down, and, covering her face with 
her hands, wept till she could weep no more. She 
might be thinking of her early happy days, of the 
peace and the love that had once been hers, of the 
familiar faces whom death had changed and sent 
away, of the dear voices hushed for ever. Or she 
might be thinking of her uncertain and threatening 
future, and of the fate that loomed darkly in the dis- 
tance. And, Simon Crosskeys would have said, of 
her guilt. 

It is not ours to judge her. I only know that 
when she retired to rest, some few hours afterwards, 
she knelt at her bedside, her face upturned, her fair 
hair streaming about her, and she prayed long and 
fervently. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
AN UNPLEASANT SENSATION. 


Ir was a bright and cheerful Sunday morning that 
which followed the installation of Clara Melrose in 
her new home. Probably—nay, certainly—there would 
be an average gathering of people in the parish 
church at Deepdale. 

To say that Dionysius Curling felt perfectly at his 
ease, as the hour for Divine service approached, would 
be a mistake. He was resolved to carry the thing 
fairly and manfully through. He had not a single 
thought of retracing his steps. Still the raid on 
public opinion was a somewhat dangerous one. 

He walked to church in his usual slow and dignified 
manner; his eyes, as was their accustomed habit, 
were fixed upon the ground: not so much so, however, 
but that he could see the usual number of his parish- 
ioners flocking to church. There was Simon Cross. 
keys, and there was Nathanael Lewin, each with his 
wife. There were the Landons, in their imperial 
chariot, from the Big Countess even unto Phil, 
There were little groups of ladies—the single women 
of Deepdale; and, lastly, there were the labouring 
classes, of whom the congregation was mainly com- 
posed, and whose attendance was, in part, owing to 
the wholesome discipline of the Big Countess. 

He was now in the reading-desk. The bell had 
ceased; the service was about to begin. As yet, 
however, the vicarage pew was empty—a relief, 
in spite of his chivalry, to the mind of Dionysius 
Curling. 

He grew somewhat calmer. Perhaps she might 
not come. And if so, did it augur that she was 
guilty? Did she fear to face her accusers? 

He had scarce dismissed this train of thought as 
irrelevant to the time and place, and was giving his 
whole attention to the service, when, lo! the latch of 
the great door was gently and noiselessly raised. 

A small, slight figure, clad in crape and sable, 
entered. The congregation were, at that identical 
moment, standing ; consequently everybody saw her. 
She walked up the aisle with a firm step, her face 
wholly concealed by her veil. 

On reaching the vicarage pew, the most con- 
spicuous position in the church, she knelt a few 
moments in prayer. 

When she rose, the congregation were still stand- 
ing. She opened her book, and then, as if oppressed 
with heat or faintness, she threw back her veil, and 
disclosed to the assembled world of Deepdale the 
pale—and, as they esteemed them, guilty—features 
of Clara Melrose! 

Imust not say a murmur went through the congre- 
gation. It would not be correct. Such an outrage 
rarely occurs in an English place of worship. Let 
public feeling be what it may, respect is had to the 
sacredness of the spot. And it was so at Deepdale. 
But a profound sensation ran, like an electric chord, 
from the minister, whose heart was beating wildly 
beneath his surplice, to the most obscure individual 
present. The congregation felt itself outraged ! 
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There was no defiance in the look of Clara Melrose 
—not any. Sweet, serious, but very sad, was the 
countenance that appeared from amid the sable 
mufflings of widowhood. Her innocent eyes wan- 
dered, now and then, as if noting familiar objects 
and familiar faces. Then, as if memory suggested 
thoughts too painful to be endured, the eyes filled 
with tears. She wept. 

“ Crocodile’s tears,” said the people of Deepdale. 

What passed through her mind during the hour of 
Divine service is not for us to say. Certain it is 
she seemed, at this juncture, not wholly to realise 
what would be her probable fate. When the benedic- 
tion was pronounced, and the congregation dismissed, 
she came hurriedly forward, as if yearning to be 
received to the arms of those whom she had known 
and loved from her cradle. Many such were present 
that morning in the parish church of Deepdale. 

But friendship, although the ardour of young and 
inexperienced minds invests it with a kind of 
immortal essence, is, in fact, the most fragile thing 
on earth. No plant requires more tender nurture, 
or will die so soon. Clara Melrose had no friends, 
save, indeed, her newly-appointed champion, the 
vicar. 

In the corner of the churchyard was a grassy 
mound, with a neat railing placed round it. A plain 
headstone, with a simple Scripture text, announced 
that here reposed the beloved remains of the Rev. 
Philip Melrose. It was a grave watered by the tears 
of the whole parish. Hither did Clara Melrose direct 
her steps; not unnoticed—oh, no. Not a hand had 
been stretched out to welcome her; not a word of 
consolation had been dropped from a single lip. 
But as she withdrew, heart-sick, it might be, and 
desolate, evil eyes were watching her—evil tongues 
already pronouncing her doom. 

“This time to-morrow,” said Simon Crosskeys, 
between his clenched teeth, “that woman shall be 
where she deserves to be—in gaol!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A THREAT. 

Suz had gone to the grave to weep. Her steps 
were hurried, like one distracted ; her face was pale 
as marble ; her breathing short and quick. She was 
agitated to her very centre. Her judges, those who 
had condemned her, were gone away. Their cruel 
looks no longer wounded and terrified her. She was 
alone with the dead. 

A rose-tree had been planted on the grassy mound. 
It was bare and leafless now, but an immortelle was 
lying upon the grave—an emblem of the unfading 
wreaths of Paradise! 

Meanwhile, the Vicar of Deepdale was walking 
quictly home. His path did not lead him by the 
spot where Clara Melrose wept. And had it done 
80, he would not have intruded on her sorrows. He 
had not proceeded many steps, ere he beheld an 
object that diverted the current of his thoughts, 
and suggested not the most agreeable reminiscences. 





Sitting astride upon a gravestone w 
pupil, Phillimore Roderic Patrick L 

Dionysius had a vivid recollectij 
boots and the shock of hair, and li 
renew the young gentleman’s 
plain English, he mended his pace, in order to get 
away from him. But he had not proceeded many 
steps, when a voice called after him—* Mr. Curling!” 

Dionysius, unable to do otherwise, stopped. His 
lordship had dismounted, and was now within a few 
paces of him. The shock of hair was in tolerable 
order, for the decencies of the Sabbath were highly 
esteemed by the Big Countess, and her household 
never failed to present a respectable appearance at 
church. Consequently, Phil had rarely been seen 
to so much advantage by the vicar. 

“ Mr. Curling,” he repeated, coming close up to 
Dionysius, “ what is that woman crying for ?” 

Dionysius stole a timid glance towards the spot 
where reposed the ashes of the Rev. Philip Melrose. 

“That lady,” he replied, with all the stiffness and 
pomposity of his nature,—“ that lady is suffering from 
a combination of unfortunate circumstances, that it 
would be quite impossible for me to explain.” 

« But what is she crying for?” asked Phil again, 
his piercing eyes fixed upon Dionysius, as though he 
was not going to be trifled with. 

Simple as the question was, it appeared to perplex 
Dionysius. 

He glanced again at the gravestone; then his eyes 
roamed through the churchyard, and finally rested 
with a troubled expression on the countenance of Phil. 

“ Well?” said Phil, somewhat impatiently. 

‘My lord,” replied Dionysius, driven to extremi- 
ties, “the lady is weeping, for one reason, because 
she has been recently bereaved of a relative.” 

“ Lost a friend, I suppose,” said Phil, simplifying 
the wort vicar’s English. 

«Exactly so, my lord,” replied Dionysius, bowing. 

“Oh! and what else is she crying for, Mr, 
Curling?” 

“My lord, her circumstances are, I regret to say, 
in a state of considerable embarrassment and diffi- 
culty,” replied Dionysius. 

“Wants money, I suppose,” said Phil, again sim- 
plifying. 

Dionysius looked extremely shocked. The words 
had such a terrible sound in his ears. 

“I am afraid she does, my lord,” stammered he, 
in reply to the piercing eyes of Phil. 

Phil, however, whese conversational powers were 
very limited, seemed to have elicited all the informa 
tion he wanted. 

Uttering an inarticulate sound, that alarmed 
Dionysius beyond measure, he took to his usual 
mode of progression by turning head over heels, 
until he again approached the gravestone from which 
he had dismounted. 

Then, vaulting upon it with great celerity, he sat 
astride ; in which position, his hair like a mop and his 
eyes steadily fixed on the widow, Dionysius left him. 

“A mere sayvage—a creature without reflection, 
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and almost without reason,” was the candid opinion 
of the Viear of Deepdale. 

Late that evening, just as his household had 
retired to rest, there came a knock at the vicarage 
door. 

Dionysius opened it, and lo! barely visible in the 
darkness, was the stalwart figure of Simon Cross- 
keys. 

Dionysius, a vague apprehension of evil stealing 
over him, asked the farmer what he wanted. Simon 
had a stick in his hand, the end of which he was 
probing into the ground, while he said— 

“Mr. Curling, sir, ’m a going to the town to- 
morrow. Happen you'll guess on what errand.” 

“Indeed,” replied Dionysius, speaking as calmly 
as he could, but not without a slight tremor in his 
voice—‘ indeed, Mr. Crosskeys.” 

“Yes, sir; ’m a man of my word, and it’s my 
duty to see that no thieves are harboured at Deepdale.” 

“On my word,” began Dionysius, much incensed— 
but what he would have said never reached the ears 
of Simon Crosskeys. That redoubtable person was 
tramping noisily down the gravel walk, and a few 
minutes after, the swinging of the gate announced 
that he had made his exit, 

Dionysius closed the door, bolted it, and, going 
into his study, wiped the drops of moisture from his 
forehead. 

“Yes,” said he, as if it were the result of fore- 
going cogitations, “I see no other way open. I will 
do it at once.” 

He meant that he would appeal to the Big 
Countess, 





CHAPTER XXVII. 








THE APPEAL. 
THERE would not be an hour to lose. Indeed, as 
the matter stood, Dionysius was not sure that he 
should be in time. Simon Crosskeys rarely let the 
grass grow under his feet. 

He had lived long enough in Deepdale to become 
acquainted with the absolute rule of the countess. 
Whether that rule was strong enough to quell the | 
murmurs of the populace, remained to be seen. He | 
hoped it would prove so. If only he had space and | 
opportunity, he doubted not to establish the inno- | 
cence of Clara Melrose. Until that happy period, | 
he would endeavour to shield her from the malice 
of her persecutors. 

“Tf Simon Crosskeys prevails, she will never raise 
her head again,” thought Dionysius. 

The question was, at the present moment, how | 
to get audience of the countess. She was always 
accessible to her subjects. She loved nothing so | 
much as adjusting their disputes, and overruling | 
their affairs. To appeal to her judgment, or her| 
mercy, was no unusual proceeding at Deepdale. | 
But it was late in the evening, and it was Sunday. 
Yet to-morrow would be too late. | 

He had risen, and was slowly putting on his 
great-coat. Come what might, he must go. Deep- 


dale Manor kept late hours; there was no fear that | 








the countess would have retired to rest. 


He, the 
Vicar of Deepdale, was certain of admittance. He 
had now fully equipped himself—his hat was on, 
and his stick in his hand. True, his little establish. 
ment had gone to bed; but there was the latch-key, 
he would use that. 

Quietly letting himself out, he stepped forward 
in the direction of the Manor. 

He had been right ‘in his conjecture—Landon 
Manor was wide awake; and the countess, having 
presided at the tea-table, had now retired to her 
boudoir. 

Still, a visitor at that hour occasioned some sur. 
prise; and the footman who opened the door stared 
hard at Dionysius. It was the same footman who 
had figured upon a former occasion. Dionysius sent 
in his card, and a verbal request to see the countess 
on especial business. 

The card was carried at once to her ladyship, who 
received it graciously. 

“Show Mr. Curling up,” replied she. 
him here.” 

It was a thing she rather liked, and was quite 
accustomed to—especial business. 

She was standing when he entered—her colossal 
person looking majestic in her Sunday robes of state, 
She generally stood when she judged her subjects. 
Dionysius, somewhat «flurried, began to apologise 
for the intrusion. 

“ But, indeed,” said he, quickly, “if I do not appeal 
to your ladyship to-night, I fear my cause will be 
hopeless.” 

She smiled benignantly at the word appeal. He 
had touched the right chord there. 

“Sit down, Mr. Curling; pray sit down, and let me 
hear what you have to say,” replied she. 

Dionysius sat down. He had planned a masterly 
and elaborate speech, by which he was to dazzle 
the understanding of the Big Countess, and which 
was to be the preface to what he had to relate. 
But, his feelings making their way through the 
crust, he found himself ignoring this work of art, 
and narrating, in simple language, the affecting 
story of Clara Melrose. 

Now the countess possessed an average amount of 
sensibility, as well as of common sense, and might 
be supposed to enter into»the merits of the case 
with impartiality and with benevolence. But Diony- 


“T will see 


” 


Se . . . . 
sius had held out a glittering bait, quite uncon- 


sciously to himself, and she neither heard nor saw 
anything else. He had dwelt on the erudition of 
Clara Melrose, and her proficiency in Latin and 
Greek; he had coupled this with the fact that she 
wished to open a school in Deepdale. 

The eyes of the countess glittered as he made 
this remark. Indeed, in her eagerness, she tried to 
interrupt him; but Dionysius was not a man to be 
put aside. He would finish, and he did. 

Then the Big Countess, clasping her hands, burst 
forth by saying, “Oh, Mr. Curling, and do ye think 
she could teach her Latin and her Greek to Phil?” 

Dionysius hesitated, Even now, the vision of the 
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muddy boots, and the shock of hair, was not wholly 
obliterated ; even now, he felt a kind of tremor as he 
recalled it. 

“Indeed, if she makes Phil a scholar, there is 
not anything I wouldn’t do!” continued the countess, 
excitedly. 

“Lady Landon,” replied Dionysius, forced into the 
concession, somewhat against his will, “I am certain 
if such a thing is possible, Mrs. Melrose can accom- 
plish it.” 

The countess put out her large hand, and grasped 
that of Dionysius so tight, that the tears actually 
came into his eyes with the pain. 

“Thank you, Mr. Curling, thank you for the word! 
«Phil shall go to her to-morrow.” 

“ But, if your ladyship remembers,” said Diony- 
sius, getting his hand at liberty, and surveying it 
with some concern, ‘‘ Mr. Crosskeys will——” 

“Mr. Crosskeys won't,” interrupted the countess, 


her face radiant with delight. ‘“ You need not trouble | 








yourself about that. Ill settle Mr. Crosskeys for 
you.” 

“Thank your ladyship,” replied Dionysius, from 
the bottom of his heart. 

He would have liked to discuss the point of Clara 
Melrose’s innocence in all its bearings. But no such 
thing. The Big Countess was far too much elated. 
The one desire of her heart had been appealed to, and 
she could talk of nothing else but the approaching 
scholarship of Phil. So vast a pinnacle did she build 
up on the very slender foundation laid by Dionysius, 
that he began to grow uneasy; and, in order to cut 
short the conversation, rose to take his leave. His 
mission had succeeded beyond his expectations. 

“Not that Mrs. Melrose or Mrs. Anybodyelse can put 
a single idea into the head of that young savage,” 
thought Dionysius; “he is beyond the skill of man 
or woman either. Yet we shall, at least, have gained 
a reprieve, if her ladyship settles Simon Crosskeys.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE SAGACITY OF DOGS. 


WHT is almost impossible to overrate the 
sagacity of a dog, or his affection 
towards his master. Many stories 
have been told.of dogs who have re- 
membered their masters after years 
of absence; and of some who would not forsake 
them in their graves even preferring starvation 
to being separated from them. 

Tam going to relate two anecdotes of dogs that 
have come under my own knowledge. One is of 
a black retriever, a very handsome dog, belonging 
to my friend Captain Knollys, who was, at that 
time, living in a cottage which he had taken in 
North Wales for the purpose of fishing. An old 
woman, who cooked for him, and his dog Nora 
were the only other inmates of his house. One 
morning he received a letter which obliged him to 
set off immediately to meet a friend upon business 
at Conway. He did not particularly wish to take 
Nora with him, but the old woman was so alarmed 
at the responsibility of having charge of the dog 
even for a day; that, as he thought it more than 
probable that Nora would attempt to follow him 
and be lost in consequence, he agreed to take her. 
It was before railroads had penetrated into the 
heart of the country, and Captain Knollys had 
ten miles to drive before he could meet the coach 
which was to take him on to Conway. Nora, who 
had been walking round her master in a very un- 
settled state of mind, as soon as she saw the 
carpet bag, that always accompanied him when he 
travelled, knew perfectly well that a journey was 
impending, and jumped upon him, licking his 
hand, as if imploring not to be left behind. 

“You will have a long way to run, Nora, if I 
take you, for no one will give a lift to such a great 








dog as you,” he said, patting her. “Will you 
come, or stay at home?” Nora answered by wag- 
ging her tail and lying down by the side of the 
bag, which was packed and put in the hall with 
the sticks, fishing-rod, and umbrella, evidently 
waiting for the gig to come to the door. As soon 
as she heard the wheels she jumped in, as if there 
should be no further question of leaving her- She 
curled herself up under the seat, remaining per- 
fectly quiet till they reached the village through 
which the coach was to pass. It was a lumbering 
two-horse vehicle, and went slowly enough through 
that wild and hilly country. Captain Knollys 
merely told Nora to follow, and concerned himself 
no more about her, meaning to petition the coach- 
man to take her up at the end of the first stage if 
she were tired. 

Nora trotted on in the middle of the road,-look- 
ing neither to the right nor the left, without deign- 
ing to notice the yelping little curs that snarled 
and barked at her as the coach passed through the 
many small hamlets that lay in their road. The 
coach was rather crowded on the outside, and 
Captain Knollys finding his carpet bag in the way, 
fied it to the bar of the seat with a piece of strong 
cord that he happened to have in his pocket. 
Strong as it was, however, it soon became worn 
by the continual friction, and after a few miles was 
quite cut through, when, of course, the bag fell to 
the ground. Poor Nora must have been terribly 
perplexed when she saw it fall, for she knew that 
she ought to follow her master, and also that it 
was her duty tc take care of his bag. Perhaps 
she fancied that it had been thrown down ex- 
pressly to be left in her charge. 

When the coach arrived at Llanmowddy, 
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Captain Knollys whistled for Nora, but she was 
nowhere to be seen, and to his still greater con- 
sternation his bag was gone also, though the bit of 
rope which remained dangling to the iron bar told 
its own story. He could not continue his journey 
without his carpet bag, and to lose Nora would 
have been a real sorrow. He was obliged to let 
the coach go on without him, while he walked 
some way back, but .seeing nothing he went back 
tothe inn. There he hired a carriage, meaning to 
return by the road by which he had come till he 
could find his bag, or hear something of Nora. 
He drove several miles without seeing anything 
either of his dog or his bag, and was beginning to 
feel very uneasy as to what might have befallen 
both, when, at the top of a steep hill, he saw some- 
thing that looked like a huge black bundle slowly 
approaching. As he came nearer, he saw that it 
was his own good dog, who, believing that two con- 
flicting duties had fallen to her share, that of fol- 
lowing her master and of taking care of his 
property, had contrived to combine them, and had 
walked several miles dragging the carpet bag 
along the road with her teeth. 

As soon as she saw her master she lay down, 
panting and exhausted, as if to say, “ Now I have 
done all I can for you, I hope, at least, that you 
will relieve me of my burden, and give me a lift.” 
Captain Knollys put her into the carriage at once, 
and rewarded her sagacity by giving Nora a place 
by his side. 

The other dog I am going to tell you about was 
one of a different kind, and who had not near such 
a gentle, amiable disposition as our friend Nora. 
Rapp was a mastiff, not an especially good-tem- 
pered dog, and very capricious in his likes and 
dislikes. He belonged to the Earl of ————, 
who had sent him, as a puppy, to the gamekeeper’s 
lodge to be trained: There he attached himself 
especially to the keeper’s daughter, and was her 
constant companion. It happened that when Rapp 
.was considered fit to be promoted to live in the 
castle, this girl was at the same time taken into 
the house as kitchen-maid. It was part of her 
duty to get up very early, so as to light all the 
fires in the offices before the other servants came 
down. To do this, she was obliged to cross a court- 
yard seyeral times to fetch wood from the wood- 
house. As soon as ever the stable-door was open 
in the morning, and Rapp let free, he came to the 
kitchen-door, and whined till the girl let him in, 
looking about after her till she had finished the 
morning work. 


“Oh, Rapp,” she said to him one day, as he 


stood by, wagging his tail and sniffing at her 
shoulders, as she was lighting the kitchen-fire, 
“T shall never get wood enough. How I wish you 
could help me to carry in the sticks; I should be 
able to get twice as much in the time.” 


The next 











day the girl took Rapp with her into the wood. ~ 
house, and putting a fagot into his mouth taught 
him to accompany her back to the house, and to — 
carry the sticks for her. A day or two afterwards 
she found, to her surprise, that when she let him 
into the kitchen in the morning he had a fagot 
in his mouth. Delighted with his sagacity, she " 
patted him, gave him something to eat, and sent 
him back to the wood-house for more. By degrees, 

he understood so well what she wanted that he 
brought fire-wood into the house for her every 4 | 
morning, the girl always thanking him, and giving 
him a plate of cold meat when he had brought 
enough. 

This went on for some time, and had become 
the dog’s daily habit, when one day that the family 
were going away very early, the girl was so 
hurried that poor Rapp was quite unnoticed. She 
saw, however, that he had brought in the sticks 
as usual, and laid them on the hearth; but she 
did not light the fire immediately, and, to her 
surprise, saw the dog, after waiting a few minutes, 
deliberately take fagot after fagot in his mouth, 
and carry them away. Curious to see what he in- 
tended to do with them, she followed him quietly, 
and saw that he had put them all back in the place 
from whence he had taken them. He evidently 
had no intention of working without payment, 
and chose this way of testifying his displeasure. 

Every one knows how many lives have been 
saved by the wise dogs of Mont St. Bernard, who 
are kept to rescue travellers out of the snow in 
the mountain passes. Indeed, it would be impos- 
sible to enumerate here half the well-known in- 
stances of fidelity and intelligence that have been 
displayed by dogs. It is a real trial to those who 
love and appreciate these wise animals to see how 
often they are neither understood nor well treated 
by men who seem to possess less inpelliqnics than 
these sagacious creatures. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
. What judge of Israel in Shamir dwelt? 
. Who, building Jericho, God’s curses felt? 
What judge for ten years ruled o’er Israel well? 
In what Greek town did Aristarchus dwell ? 
Whose book is lost, though in the Bible named! 
Who of her husband’s worship was ashamed ? 
Who in the camp of Israel prophesied ? 
. Who for God’s service ministers supplied ? 
. From whom by Omri was Samaria bought ? 
10. Who against Syria and Israel fought ? 
11. The town where Jeroboam’s young son died. 
12. The tower which by the priests was sanctified. 
13. The place where Ezra did a fast ordain. 
14. The town where all the priests of God were slain. 
15. Whose son foretold the ships his king had built 

Should be destroyed as punishment for guilt? 
Time draws towards its close ; 
Careless we stand: 
Nearer and nearer ju ’gment 
The time is at hand. 
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